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ABSTRACT 



Traditionally, the term "gender equity" is associated with 
equalizing the playing field for girls. However, gender equity by definition 
applies to both genders. This digest states that, in the best possible 
scenario, gender equitable education provides equal opportunities and enables 
each student to reach his or her potential, reducing the gender disparities 
that are detrimental to classroom interactions and in testing; encouraging 
all students to pursue a variety of school subjects, putting no limit on what 
they can accomplish; and giving students the opportunity to participate in 
all aspects of school sports and clubs. It finds that the success of boys and 
girls in school and beyond depends on gender equity in education. This digest 
contains the following articles: "What about the Boys?" (Michael Kimmel) ; 
"Safe Boys, Safe Schools" (Craig P. Flood) ; and "The Mythical African 
American Male". (Martha R. -Bireda) . Lists 10 resources on gender equity for 
males. (BT) 
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You've pxobably heard there's a 'Iwar against 
boys" in America. The latest book of that title 
by Qiristina Hoff Sommers claims that men are 
now the second sex and that 
boys — noLgirls — are the ones 
who are in serious trouble, the 
"victims" of "misguided" 
feminist efforts to protect and 
promote girls' development. 

At the same time, best-selling 
books like William Pollack's 
Real Boys and Dan Kindlon 
and Michael Thompson's 
Raising Cain soimd the same 
tocsin. Writing from the 
therapists' point of view, they 
warn of alarming levels of de- 
pression and suicide, and de- 
scribe boys' interior lives as an 
emotionally barren landscape, 
with all affect suppressed be- 
neath postures of false bra- 
vado. They counsel anguished 
parents to "rescue" or "pro- 
tect" boys — not from femi- 
nists, but from a definition of 
masculinity that is harmful 
not just to boys, but to girls 
and other living things. 

In part, both sides are 
right, liiere is a crisis among 
boys. But the discussion in the 
popular media misdiagnoses 

the cause of the crisis. Consequently their 
proposed reforms would make it even 
harder for yoimg boys to negotiate the 
difficult path to a manhood of integrity, 
ethical commitment, and compassion. At 
least the therapists get that part right. But 
in part, both sides are also wrong, because 
on most measures boys — at least the 



About This Digest 

Traditionally, we associate the term 
"gender equity" with equalizing the 
playing field for girls. However, as 
this Digest's title indicates, gender eq- 
uity by definition applies to both gen- 
ders. In the best possible scenario, 
gender equitable education provides 
equal opportunities and enables each 
student to reach his or her potential. 
It reduces the gender disparities that 
are detrimental to classroom interac- 
tions and in testing; it encourages all 
students to pursue a variety of school 
subjects, putting no limit on what 
they can accomplish; and it gives stu- 
dents the opportunity to participate 
in all aspects of school sports and 
clubs. Boys need to know that gen- 
der equity increases their options, 
and benefits them, too. The success 
of boys and girls in school, and be- 
yond, depends on gender equity in 
education. 

Inside: 

Safe Boys, Safe Schools 3 

The Mythical African 
American Male .......... 9 

Resources 11 



middle class white boys everyone seems con- 
cerned about — are doing just fine, taking their 
places in an imequal society to which they have 
always felt entitled. However, 
the unchecked crisis among 
boys has real consequences for 



all of us. 

The current empiriccd dis- 
cussion about where the boys 
are and what they are doing 
encompasses three phenom- 
ena — numbers, achievement, 
and behavior. These three 
themes frame the political de- 
bate about boys as well. The 
prevalent data on boys seem 
to suggest that there are fewer 
and fewer boys in school com- 
pared to girls, that they are 
getting poorer grades, and 
that they are having increas- 
ing numbers of behavioral 
problems. We hear about boys 
failing at school, where their 
behavior is increasingly seen 
as a problem. We read that 
boys are depressed, suicided, 
emotionally shut down. 
Therapists caution parents 
about boys' fragility, warn of 
their hidden despondency 
and depression, and issue 
stern advice about the dire 
consequences if we don't watch our collective 
culturi step. According to these critics, the salu- 
tary effects of paying attention to girls have 
been offset by increasing problems related to 
boys. It was feirdnists, we are told, who pitted 
girls against boys. Though we hear an awful 
lot about males, we hear very little about mas- 

Continued p. 2, "What About the Boys?" 
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What About the Boys? . . . continued 

culinity, about what that biological condition ac-. 
tually means. Addressing the issue of mascu- 
linity will, I believe, enable us to resolve many 
of these debates, and move forward in a con- 
structive way to create equity in our schools 
for boys as well as girls. 

What Do Boys Need? 

Introducing the concept of masculinity into 
the discussion addresses several of the prob- 
lems associated with the "what about the 
boys?" debate. For one thing, it enables us to 
explore the ways in which class and race com- 
plicate the picture of boys' achievement and 
behaviors. For another, it reveals that boys and 
girls are on the same side in this struggle, not 
pitted against each other. Further, challenging 
those stereotypes, decreasing tolerance for 
school violence and bullying, and increasing 
attention to violence at home actually enables 
both girls and boys to feel safer at school.^ 

For example, when Thompson and Kind- 
lon describe the treatment that boys need, they 
are really describing what children need. Ado- 
lescent boys, they inform us, want to be loved, 
have sex, and not be hurt.^ Thompson and 
Kindlon counsel parents to use the following 
guidelines for their sons allow them to indulge 
tfieir emotions; accept a high level of physical 
activity; speak their language and treat them 
with respect; teach that empathy is courage; use 
discipline to guide and build; model manhood 
as emotionally attached; and teach the many 
ways in which a boy can be a man.^ It becomes 
clear that what they advocate is exactly what 
feminist women have been advocating for girls 
for some time. 

Focusing on masculinity allows us to un- 
derstand what is happening to boys in school. 
Consider again the parallel for girls. Carol 
Gilligan's astonishing and often moving work 
on adolescent girls describes the extent to which 
assertive, confident, and proud young girls 
"lose their voices" when they hit adolescence. 
At the same moment, William Pollack notes, 
boys become more confident, even beyond their 
abilities. One might even say that boys find their 
voices during adolescence, but they are the in- 
authentic voices of bravado, constant postur- 
ing, foolish risk-taking, and gratuitous violence. 
The "boy code" teaches them that they are sup- 
posed to be in power, and thus they begin to 



act as if they are. They "ruffle in a manly pose," 
as V^lliam Butler Yeats once put it, "for all their 
timid heart." 

What's the cause of all this posturing and 
posing? It's not testosterone, but privilege. In 
adolescence both boys and girls get their first 
real dose of gender inequality: girls suppress 
ambition, boys inflate it. Recent research on the 
gender gap in school achievement bears this 
out. Girls are more likely to imdervcdue their 
abilities, especially in the more traditionally 
"masculine" subjects of math and science. Only 
the ablest and most secure girls take such 
courses. Thus, their numbers tend to be few, 
and their grades high. Boys, however, pos- 
sessed of this false voice of bravado and often 
facing strong family pressure are correspond- 
ingly likely to overvalue their abilities and, im- 
like girls, to remain in programs in which they 
are less qualified and less able to succeed. Con- 
sequently, their grades and other assessment 
scores may be negatively affected. 

This difference, not some putative discrimi- 
nation against boys, accounts for the fact that 
girls' mean test scores in math and science are 
now approaching those of boys. Too many boys 
who overv 2 ilue their abilities remain in diffi- 
cult math and science courses longer than they 
should, thus pulling the boys' mean scores 
down. By contrast, the few girls whose abili- 
ties and self-esteem are sufficient to enable 
them to "trespass" into a male domain skew 
female data upwards. 

A parallel process is at work in the humani- 
ties and social sciences. Girls' mean test scores 
in English and foreign languages, for example, 
also outpace those of boys. Again, this dispar- 
ity emerges not as the result of "reverse dis- 
crimination" but because the boys bump up 
against the norms of masculinity. Boys regard 
English as a "feminine" subject. Pioneering re- 
search in Australia by Wayne Martino foimd 
that boys are uninterested in English because 
such an interest might call into question their 
(inauthentic) masculine pose. "Reading is lame, 
sitting down and looking at words is pathetic," 
commented one boy. "Most guys who like En- 
glish are faggots," The traditional liberal arts 
curriculum is seen as feminizing; as Catharine 
Stimpson recently put it sarcastically, "real men 
don't speak French." 

Continued p. 7, ''What About the Boys?" 
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Safe Boys, Safe Schools 

By Craig P. Flood, Gender and Diversities Institute, and Susan Shaffer, Mid- Atlantic Equity Center 



The current debate about school violence has 
largely ignored any consideration of gender as 
a factor. In our view, however, successful inter- 
vention efforts demand awareness of the rela- 
tionship between violence and the construction 
of masculinity in our culture. Traditional mas- 
culine norms in our society continue to dictate 
that boys must be stoic, tough, competitive, 
goal-oriented, driven, and invincible. These 
expectations, conveyed throughout our culture, 
significantly constrain what is considered so- 
cially acceptable behavior for boys. While some 
of these "norms" reflect positive qualities, other 
aspects of masculinity are clearly linked to un- 
safe behaviors, aggression, and violence. Liv- 
ing by these rules often contributes to boys' 
sense of isolation and feeling that their well- 
being is solely their responsibility in a world 
that continues to place value on the "rugged 
individual." In a panel discussion published in 
the Harvard Education Letter, James Garbarino 
shares that many boys express the "sense that 
there is nobody to provide order and stability 
in their world," and so are left feeling that their 
safety is up to them.^ Michael Thompson, in the 
same discussion, further reports boys' percep- 
tion that they must be tough and always ready 
to fight.2 As concerned educators, we have 
learned that school safety is, in part, dependent 
on our ability to create safe and supportive 
school communities in which boys can explore 
and construct alternative views of masculinity. 

Over the past 30 years we have seen the 
behavioral boundaries for girls greatly expand. 
For example, the concept of a tomboy is now 
outmoded. In fact, the increased involvement 
of girls in athletics has been shown to correlate 
with both higher self-esteem and a reduction 
in teen pregnancy and dropout rates. In the past 
two years, the U.S. Women's Soccer Team has 
given girls and young women new role mod- 
els, as well as permission for them to get dirty 
and play hard — ideas both previously off lim- 
its for them. These new opportunities for girls 
and women have been recognized as signifi- 
cant contributions to their overall health and 
well-being. 



On the other hand, the behavioral bound- 
aries for boys remain rigid. Boys are still uni- 
versally encouraged to purge themselves of any 
hint of softness or femininity. In contrast to the 
new situation that prevails for girls, many male 
role models in the world of athletics and the 
media continue to support stereotypes of mas- 
culinity. It is no wonder, then, that males grow 
up attuned to and comfortable expressing 
themselves with violence. Boys learn that the 
fastest way to resolve conflict may be a kick or 
a punch.^ In Why Boys Don't Talk and Why We 
Care, the authors found that when girls are re- 
jected or made fun of, they tend to feel ashamed 
and internalize their feelings of anger about the 
situation. By contrast, boys externalize these 
same emotions and tend to express them openly 
in the form of violence and aggressive behav- 
ior.^ 

Despite the current statistics, the fact that 
80 to 90 percent of the violence in our schools 
and in our society is committed by males tells 
only part of the story.® Moreover, boys are three 
times as likely as girls to be victims of violence. 
In fact, teenage boys of all racial and ethnic 
groups are more likely to die from gunshot 
wounds than from all natural deaths com- 
bined.® Alarming as these statistics are, critics 
are quick to assert that they reflect the behav- 
ior of a relatively small ntimber of males and 
that masculinity is not the problem. When all 
these factors are considered, the challenge for 
gender equity advocates is to find ways for 
educators to deflate the traditional concepts of 
masculinity that underlie violent and antisocial 
behaviors, and thus to limit their influence on 
boys' emotional development. Once they un- 
derstand the links between masculinity and 
such behaviors, educators can identify early 
warning signs, search for explanations, work 
with schools to respond more quickly to dan- 
ger signals, and develop strategies for address- 
ing the causes and combating them. 

Disconnection and Development 

Both the current literature on boys' develop- 
ment and our own work with and on behalf of 

Continued p. 4, "Safe Boys" 
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Safe Boys . . . continued 

boys reveal that the definition of masculinity 
in our culture is very narrow. Metaphorically 
it places boys inside a ''box" that limits their 
emotional and relational development. Healthy 
psychological development is typically marked 
by progressive acquisition and integration of 
new skills and qualities. In contrast, traditional 
male socialization, as described by psycholo- 
gist Terrence Real, author of I Don't Want to Talk 
About It, reflects a process of disconnection 
marked by a successive "disavowing" and loss 
of qualities essential to boys' emotional and 
psychological well-being.^ Kindlon and Th- 
ompson, in Raising Cain: Protecting the Emotional 
Life of Boys, describe the "emotional illiteracy" 
of boys that develops from this process and its 
bearing on both the personal and social prob- 
lems that many boys experience in schools. This 
lack of emotional connection is often mixed 
with a sense of privilege, power, and entitle- 
ment that also stems from traditional mascu- 
line ideals. Not surprisingly, these factors may 
influence boys to behave in disrespectful and 
antisocial ways toward their teachers and their 
peers.® 

The potential consequence of this psycho- 
logical detachment and rigidly defined behav- 
ior for boys can be foimd in violent or aggres- 
sive acts. James Gilligan, in his study on vio- 
lence, observed that boys and men tend to be 
preoccupied with the issue of "weak versus 
strong" and that this focus may be at the root 
of aggressive and violent behaviors, as well 'as 
expressions of power in personal interactions. 
He explains, "It's not too difficult to see how 
quickly that [preoccupation with weak versus 
strong] evolves into a predisposition to prove 
one's strength by means of violence, particu- 
larly if a child doesn't have nonviolent means 
available to show that he is strong."^ That said, 
it is not surprising that 80 percent of the stu- 
dents diagnosed with social and emotional dif- 
ficulties in schools are boys, while 71 percent 
of all school suspensions also involve boys.^° 

Another example of resulting social prob- 
lems is revealed in the interpersonal dynamic 
of sexual harassment. By legal definition, sexual 
harassment is dependent on a discrepancy be- 
tween the perceptions of the target of harass- 
ment and the intent of the harasser. Specifically, 
it is this "disconnect," reflecting the indiffer- 
ence or inability of harassers to imderstand how 



their behavior affects another, that enables 
sexual harassment to occur. The disrespect or 
indifference evident in those who sexually ha- 
rass others suggests a lack of empathy or emo- 
tional literacy on their part. Not coincidentally, 
harassers are most frequently mcde. 

Without emotional literacy or intelligence, 
boys miss the opportunity to gain mastery over 
their inner lives. According to Goleman, emo- 
tional intelligence is reflected through empa- 
thy and healthy interpersonal relationships.^^ 
By learning empathy, boys become not only 
more imderstanding of others but also more 
aware of the impact their own behavior has on 
other people. Teasing, bullying, and other forms 
of disrespect and violence in our schools would 
occur less frequently if more students felt this 
emotional connection. Given that boys are so- 
cialized to disconnect themselves emotionally, 
should we not at least be examining that issue 
in our efforts to reduce violence in. schools? 

-Homophobia: Keeping Boys in the 
"Box" 

whether it's the fear of being called a "wuss" 
or a "sissy" or the threat of being identified as 
feminine, boys of all ages are keenly aware of 
the strict behavioral bound 2 uies set by the mas- 
culine ideal and the high price that is exacted 
from them for playing "out of boxmds." The 
prohibition is so profound that it extends to the 
expression of any emotion or filing, much less 
a behavior or action, considered to be "femi- 
nine." This is a broader conceptucdization of 
homophobia and is far more pervasive and in- 
sidious than the "fear of homosexuality" we 
most often associate with the term. In boys, the 
development of empathy and the ability to ex- 
press it are acutely limited by such homopho- 
bic boimdaries. The fear of being shamed that 
many boys feel only further disconnects them 
from qualities that support and sustain the in- 
timacy and connection essenticd to healthy re- 
lationships. 

Homophobia is a univers£il experience for 
males. Michael Thompson, co-auihor of Rais- 
ing Cain, describes it as a "force stronger than 
gravity in the lives of adolescent boys."^^ To 
hide any appearance of having "soft" emotions, 
boys create a shield to protect themselves. They 
often project an outward appearance of 
strength, confidence, and security even when 
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Safe Boys . . . continued 

all are lacking. For the sake of maintaining this 
public image, they are reluctant to communi- 
cate freely about their feelings or even to ask 
for help when they really need it. In fact, many 
are incapable of expressing their emotions, 
paralyzed by their fear of showing a weak and 
vulnerable side. The pressure to be a "real boy" 
is often so powerful that it imposes a signifi- 
cant cost to the boy's health, safety, and authen- 
tic sense of being. Homophobia encourages the 
disparity between outward appearance and 
inner self, further paving the way toward much 
of the disrespectful and violent behavior we are 
seeking to prevent in our schools. 

Institutional indifference to homophobia 
frequently helps to maintain traditional notions 
of masculinity in school communities. Whether 
expressed by students or by adults, comments 
or practices reflecting homophobia often per- 
petuate a "boys will be boys" attitude that al- 
lows for little diversity of thought or behavior 
among boys. Although often passed off as 
harmless or even motivational in the sports 
environment, there is, sadly, nothing innocent 
about such views of masculinity. 

Spend an afternoon on the sidelines of a 
high school football game and it is not unusual 
to hear boys chided for playing like girls — or 
worse, "like a bunch of wusses." Or consider 
the story last year about a Wisconsin school 
district basketball coach who, as part of a re- 
bounding drill with his junior varsity team, had 
the boy who rebounded last wear a woman's 
panties to the next practice. The coach explained 
that the so-called "panty drill," was meant to 
motivate the development of rebotmding skills, 
not humiliate the boys. However, if a boy wore 
the panties three days in a row, he was further 
threatened with having to wear a matching bra. 
In response to parents' protest, the superinten- 
dent explained that coaches "were trying to 
loosen the kids up. They never meant any harm 
by it."'^ 

The fact that such homophobia generally 
goes unchallenged in the daily discourse at 
schools only feeds a disrespect and indifference 
toward others that can become part of the 
school culture. By some reports. Columbine 
High School, prior to the shooting massacre 
there in April 1999, had precisely the type of 
homophobic atmosphere so marginalizing to 
those who do not "measure up" to the tradi- 



tional standards of masculinity. The culture in 
that school, often described as a male-domi- 
nated "jockocracy," enabled students to rou- 
tinely harass "homos" and "rejects" such as Eric 
Harris and Dylan Klebold, who, for reasons 
about which we can now only speculate, felt 
compelled to perpetrate the violent response 
that resulted. Their response further serves as 
a tragic reminder that boys often see anger as 
the only legitimate emotion they can express. 
Noticing this behavior and understanding its 
roots are critical requirements for any effort at 
intervention. 

It may have been Harris and Klebold' s pre- 
dilection for violent video games that pushed 
them over the edge. According to the latest 
studies on violence and the media, teenage boys 
spend an inordinate amount of time playing 
electronic games and have a preference for the 
violent ones. More disturbingly, boys who play 
video games with violent content, especially 
those with high existing levels of anger and 
hostility, have a greater tendency to become 
violent than those who do not.^^ Another trou- 
bling development is that boys are beginning 
to insert images of real people and places in 
their video gamesaeliterally putting faces on 
their video targets as a way of making the game 
more "realistic." Eric Harris reportedly custom- 
ized the ultraviolent game Doom in precisely 
this way. An Internet investigator who found 
the customized g^e on Harris' website said 
that when the two boys entered Columbine 
they "were playing out their [Doom] game in 
'god' mode."^^ 

Adult Male Role Models 

Our work with girls and young women has 
taught us a great deal about the value and 
power of adult role models. Further, we have 
found that intervention is most effective when 
students and adults are given safe opportuni- 
ties to examine gender roles openly and dis- 
cuss their relationship to behavior, including 
violent actions. When adults — particularly 
men — in the school community confront this 
problem directly, it can have a profound im- 
pact on boys. The program Men Helping Boys 
with Choices is an excellent example of this 
approach. Such programs bring together teams 
of faculty and administrators to explore issues 

Continued p. 6, "Safe Boys" 
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Safe Boys . . . continued 

and concerns specifically related to the healthy 
development of adolescent boys. Their stated 
mission is to 'T>uild and pilot a program for 
middle school boys that will help them iden- 
tify the full range of attitudes and characteris- 
tics available to them as males, including such 
traditional ones as courage and forthrightness, 
but also qualities like compassion and 
nurturance — characteristics that are less easily 
identified with boys."^^ 

From implementing the Men Helping Boys 
with Qioices programs, we learned first hand 
the value of having adult male role models 
within our schools and communities who are 
willing to confront homophobia, openly ques- 
tion traditional notions about masculinity, and 
teach boys constructive alternatives to fear and 
violence. In strong support of our own findings, 
Terrence Real explains that boys are not look- 
ing for men who reflect the masculine stereo- 
type. Rather, they hunger for connection and 
want to know and interact with men who "have 
emerged from the gauntlet of their own social- 
ization with some degree of emotional intact- 
ness."^^ In truth, this level of honesty from both 
adult men and women provides helpful guid- 
ance to boys and supports them well in their 
efforts to resist the negative impact of gender 
role stereotypes. 

Although they produced some struggle 
and discomfort among the adult male partici- 
pants, the Men Helping Boys programs ulti- 
mately showed us all the value of confronting 
traditional masculinity, including our own ho- 
mophobia. For the men and boys, the challenge 
was rewarded by the shared sense of connec- 
tion and freedom that these new visions of 
manhood created for all who participated. Pro- 
grams of this kind, when aimed at the healthy 
development of boys or girls, reveal much 
about the value and power of adult role mod- 
els and the creation of safe places to explore 
and redefine restrictive gender roles. 

Finally, those skeptical of the ability to chal- 
lenge traditional masculinity on a larger scale 
should note that the Department of Education 
in Scotland has recently prohibited the use of 
the epithet "sissy" and related homophobic 
terms in Scottish schools. Displaying remark- 
able consciousness and courage, with this bold 



move the leading educators in an entire coim- 
try have openly recognized the emotional 
power such words carry in the lives of children, 
especially boys. While we readily acknowledge 
the persistence of these rigid notions, we must 
move to broaden our ideas of masculinity to 
facilitate the development of the safe school 
communities all of our children deserve. Edu- 
cators and parents must work together to build 
connections with our boys. We cannot waste 
one more yoimg life. 4“ : : 
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What About the Boys? . . . continued 

Boys tend to hate English and foreign lan- 
guages for the same reasons that girls love 
Siem. In English, they observe, there are no 
hard and fast rules; rather, students express ' 
their opinion about the topic, and everyone's 
opinion is equally valued. "The answer can be 
a variety of things, you're never really wrong," 
observed one boy. "It' s not like madi and sci- 
ence where there is one set answer to every- 
thing." Another boy noted: 

I find English hard. It's because there are no 
set rules for reading texts. . . . English isn't 
like math where you have rules on how to do 
things and where there are right and wrong 
answers. In English you have to write down 
how you feel and that's what 1 don't like.^ 

Compare this with the comments of a girl in 
the same study: 

I feel motivated to study English because . . . 
you have freedom in English— unlike subjects 
such as math and science— and your view isn't 
jiecessarily wrong. There is no definite right 
or wrong answer and you have the freedom to 
say what you feel is right without it being re- 
jected as a wrong answer.^ 

It is not the school experience that "feminizes" 
boys, but rather the ideology of traditional 
masculinity that keeps boys from wanting to 
succeed. "The work you do here is girls' work," 
one boy commented to a researcher^ "It' s not 
real work." 

Cultural Expectations for Boys 

Some of the recent books for boys do accept the 
notion that masculinity — not feminism, not tes- 
tosterone, not fatherlessness, and not the teach- 
ing of evolution — is the key to understanding 
boyhood and its current crisis. Thompson and 
Kindlon, for example, write that male peers 
present a young boy with a "culture of cruelty"^ 
in which they force him to deny emotional 
neediness, "routinely disguise his feelings," 
and thus end up feeling emotionally isolated. 
Therapist William Pollack calls it the "boy 
code" and the "mask of masculinity" — a kind 
of swaggering posture that boys embrace to 
hide their fears, suppress dependency and vul- 
nerability, and present a stoic, impervious front. 

What is that "boy code"? Twenty-five years 
ago, psychologist Robert Brannon described the 
four basic rules of manhood.® 



1. No sissy stuff. Masculinity is the repu- 
diation of the feminine. 

2. Be a big wheel. Masculinity is measured 
by wealth, power, and status. 

3. Be a sturdy oak. Masculinity requires 
emotional imperviousness. 

4. Give 'em hell. Masculinity requires dar- 
ing, aggression, and risk-taking in our society. 

Different groups of men — Abased on class, 
race, ethnicity, sexuality— express these four 
rules in different ways. There are as sizable, in 
fact greater, distinctions among different 
groups of men as there are differences between 
women and men. What it means to be 71 -year- 
old black, gay man in Cleveland is probably 
radically different from what it means to be a 
17-year-old white, heterosexual boy in Iowa. 

Despite biology and the traditional cliche 
"boys will be boys," there's plenty of evidence 
that boys will hot necessarily be boys every- 
where in the same way. Few other Western na- 
tions would boast of violent, homophobic, and 
misogynist adolescent males and excuse them 
by virtue of this expression. If it's all so bio- 
logical, why are European boys so different? 
Are they not boys? 

We therefore should not speak of mascu- 
linity in the singular, but of masculinities, in rec- 
ognition of the different definitions of manhood 
that we construct. By pluralizing the term, we 
acknowledge that masculinity means different 
things to different groups of men at different 
times. 

But at the same time, we can't forget that 
all masculinities are not created equal. All 
American men must also contend with a sin- 
gular vision of masculinity, a particular defini- 
tion that is held up as the model against which 
we all measure ourselves. What it means to be 
a man in our culture is defined in opposition to 
a set of "others" — racial minorities, sexual mi- 
norities, and above all women. The sociologist 
Erving Goffman once wrote: 

In an important sense there is only one com- 
plete unblushing male in America: a young, 
married, white, urban, northern, heterosexual, 
Protestant, father, of college education, fully 
employed, of good complexion, weight, and 
height, and a recent record in sports Any 

Continued p. 8, "What About the Boys?" 
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Gender Equity for Males 
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What About the Boys? . . . continued 

male who fails to cjualify in any one of these 
ways is likely to view himself— during mo- 
ments at least— as unworthy, incomplete, and 
inferior 

I think it's crucial to listen to those last few 
words. When we don't feel we measure up — 
or more accurately, when we feel that we do 
not measure up — we are likely to feel imwor- 
thy, incomplete, and inferior. It is, I believe, from 
this place of unworthiness, incompleteness, and 
inferiority that boys begin their efforts to prove 
themselves as men. And the ways in which they 
do it — ^based on misinformation and disinfor- 
mation — cause problems for both girls and boys 
in school. 

Underlying many of these anti-feminist 
complaints may be the most depressing and 
widespread assumption that "boys will be 
boys." This accompanies a defeatist posture, a 
hopeless resignation: boys are this way and will 
not change. And the way these boys "are" is 
violent, predatory beasts; uncaged, uncivilized 
animals. 

Personally I find such images insulting; yes. 
I'd even use the term "male bashing." And 
when we assume that the propensity for vio- 
lence is innate, the inevitable fruit of that test- 
osterone cocktail determined in utero, that only 
begs the question. We must still decide whether 
to organize society so as to maximize boys' 
"natural" predisposition toward violence or to 
minimize it. Biology alone cannot support the 
claim that boys will be boys, and by helplessly 
shrugging our collective shoulders, we abrogate 
our social responsibility. 

Besides, one wants to ask, which biology 
are we talking about? Therapist Michael Gurian 
demands that we accept boys' "hard wiring," 
which, he informs us, is competitive and ag- 
gressive: "Aggression and physical risk taking 
are hard wired into a boy."® Gurian claims to 
like a kind of feminism that "is not anti-male, 
accepts that boys are who they are, and chooses 
to love them rather than change their hard wir- 
ing."'® 

That's too impoverished a view of femi- 
nism — and of boys — for my taste. Simply ac- 
cepting boys and this highly selective defini- 
tion of their hard-wiring demands far too little 
of us. Feminism specifically asks us not to ac- 
cept those behaviors that are hurtful to boys, 
girls, and their environment — because we can 
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do better than this part of our hard wiring 
might dictate. We are also, after all, hard- wired 
toward compassion, nurturing, and love, aren't 
we? 

I'm reminded of a line from Kate Milled s 
pathbreaking book. Sexual Politics, published 
30 years ago: 

Perhaps nothing is so depressing an index of 
the inhumanity of the male supremacist men- 
tality as the fact that the more genial human 
traits are assigned to the underclass: affection, 
response to sympathy, kindness, cheerfulness. 

The question, to my mind, is not whether or 
not males are hard-wired, but rather which 
hard- wiring elements we choose to honor as a 
society, and which we choose to challenge. In 
this way we can further expand the opportu- 
nities for boys by removing the limitations im- 
posed by traditional masculinity standards. We 
can also make school a Scifer place for all stu- 
dents to learn to the best of their abilities. 4^ 

Author's Note 

This article began as the keynote presentation at the 6th 
annual K-12 Gender Equity in Schools Conference, 
sponsored by the Wellesley College Centers for Research 
on Women, January 12, 2000. It has subsequently been 
presented in the course "Gender and Education" at the 
Graduate School of Education at Harvard University, 
and various versions have been published in Michigan 
Feminist Quarterly and TIKKUN magazine (Novem- 
ber, 2000). I am grateful to Susan Bailey and Carol 
Gilliganfor the initial invitation to think^bout these 
issues. 
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The Mythical African American Male 

By Martha R. Bireda, Ph.D., Southeastern Equity Center, Miami 



Our schools are microcosms of the society in 
which we live. That is, the beliefs and attitudes 
that are prevalent in the larger society exist in 
the school setting as well. The experiences of 
African American males in the larger society 
are duplicated in the school environment. If 
African Ainerican males are feared and "pro- 
filed" on our streets, they are similarly feared 
and typecast in our schools. 

Stereotypical images of African American 
males have over time become part of the cul- 
tural psyche of America. For many individu- 
als, including educators (since they don't leave 
their beliefs at the school-house door), these 
images are programmed at an unconscious 
level and generate an automatic response. Con- 
sequently, when unconscious stereotyping of 
African American males occurs in schools, it 
conunonly produces faulty assumptions, false 
accusations, and fear. The resultant tension, 
misunderstandings, miscommunication, and 
conflict make it impossible for the African 
American male students and their teachers to 
develop rapport or a workable relationship. 
Most often, African American male students 
become trapped in a cycle of alienation that 
spirals from disciplinary referrals to suspen- 
sions and expulsions to academic failure and 
dropping out. 

History and Mythology 

African American male students are the victims 
of a mythology that began 400 years ago. His- 
torical stereotypes created during the enslave- 
ment of Africans continue to define the status 
of African American males both in society and 
in our schools. Researchers from the Advance- 
ment Project and the Civil Rights Project at 
Harvard University (2000) found that African 
American children, particularly African Ameri- 
can males, are disciplined more often and more 
severely in school than any other minority 
group.^ To correct these disparities, we must 
first understand the role that such historical ste- 
reotyping plays in the school experiences of 
African American male students. 



Stereotypes are never innocent creations; 
they always serve a deliberate purpose. In the 
case of African Americans, stereotypes were 
created to justify the institution of slavery and 
to rationalize the contradiction mherent in its 
existence in an otherwise free society. The most 
vicious, pervasive, and enduring stereotypes 
were attributed to African American males. 



Joseph Boskin (1986) describes two pre- 
dominant images of African American males 
that have survived in some form to the present 
time: the "Sambo" and the "Brute. The 
"Sambo" image, which was a vehicle for pre- 
senting slavery as a benign institution, was of 
an inferior well-suited to a servile position in 
life. Sambo was most often portrayed as a grin- 
ning, slow-witted, buffoon given to outlandish 
gestures and physical gyrations and character- 
ized by irresponsibility, laziness, humility, 
childishness, docility, and dependency. This 
image of the African American male helped the 
American public to regard African Americans 
as amenable to enslavement and deserving of 
second-class citizenship. 



The "Brute" image of the African Ameri- 
can male, on the other hand, represented him 
as an aggressive subhuman who needed to be 
controlled. This image, which has persisted 
since Emancipation and Reconstruction, was 
most notably associated with the theme of pro- 
tecting the virtue of white womanhood. The 
Brute was portrayed as a primitive, animal-like 
creature, who was noted for his sexual prow- 
ess but unable to control his sexual impulses. 
In addition, the Brute was violent and prone to 
stealing, rioting, and fighting. Both the media 
images of the African American male criminal 
and the "driving while black" phenomenon of 
racial profiling are present-day carryovers of 
the Brute image. 



Expecting the Worst 

Unfortunately, the Sambo and Brute stereotypes 
survive in some form today and continue to 
have a negative impact on African American 
students. The Sambo image inhibits both the 
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African American Male . . . continued 

academic achievement of African American 
males and their relationships with their teach- 
ers, leading to low expectations as well as dis- 
proportionately high referrals to special edu- 
cation and low referral rates to higher-level and 
gifted courses. In many instances, teachers are 
more comfortable with the playful, jovial Afri- 
can American male student than with the seri- 
ous, quiet one, who are perceived to have an 
"attitude." The Sambo image also creates 
greater acceptance for the African American 
male student who is submissive rather than 
assertive, the latter being perceived rather as 
aggressive or defiant. 

The Brute image leads to a preoccupation 
with control and unjust labeling. African 
American male students are held to a higher 
standard of behavior than their peers. They are 
the most likely to be punished for minor in- 
fractions, and they receive penalties dispropor- 
tionate to their conduct. In the same way that 
African American male students are tracked 
academically, they are tracked behaviorally. 
When one misbehaves, he is quickly branded 
a troublemaker and is henceforth never able to 
escape this label. In many instances, African 
American male students are set up for misbe- 
havior. The teacher, knowing which 'T>utton to 
push," c^ easily provoke the student to an 
angry response and thus have cause to remove 
him from the classroom. The author has been 
told by teachers that some of their colleagues 
use this method when they do not wish to have 
a certain student in class on a particular day. 
Finally, while discipline involves both punish- 
ment and teaching, stereotyping results in im- 
warranted and detrimental disciplinary ac- 
tions. 



Changing Perceptions, 

Expectations, and Outcomes 

A 1968 Supreme Court decision described 
school districts as having the responsibility to 
take steps to eliminate racial discrimination 
"root and branch." The root and branch of dis- 
crimination against African American male stu- 
dents are the stereotypical images and the 
faulty beliefs that they engender. In order to 
attack the racial discrimination that African 
American male students suffer in school, we 
must take steps to reject and eliminate these 
pervasive and persistent stereotypes. ^ 

Notes 

1 . The Advancement Project and the Qvil Rights Project, 
Harvard University Opportunities Suspended: The Dev- 
astating Consequences of Zero Tolerance and School Disci- 
pline: Report by the Advancement Project and The Civil 
Rights Project (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University, 
June 2000) http:/ /www.law.harvard.edu/grqups/ 
dvilrights / conferences / zero / zt_report2.html 

2. J. Bosi^ Sambo: The Rise and Demise of an American Jester 

(New York: Oxford Press, 1986). . . r .. - 



Implementing Change 

The following steps will help eliminate 
stereotyping of African American males 
in your school: 

1. Examine your own beliefs and attitudes 
about young African American males. 

2. Thik to African American males about 
their experiences. 

3. Make others aware of the issues that 
African American males face. 

4. Start a "truth about the African 
American male" campaign. When you 
see or hear reference to a stereotype, 
refute it 

5. Expect the best of EACH student 
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Resources on Gender Equity for Males 



Beyond Heroes and Holidays 

A Practical Guide to K-12 Multicultural, Anti-Racist 
Education and Staff Development 

This curriculum helps the user to analyze the classroom 
for bias and offers a transforming classroom pedagogy. ♦ Ed- 
ited by Deborah Menkart, Enid Lee, and Mai^o Okazawa- 
Rey (1998)*NECA-Network of Educators on the Americas, 
POBox 73038, Washington, DC20056*800-763-9131*ISBN: 
1 878554115 • www.tcachingforchangc.org 

Manhood in America 

A Cultural History 

As the first cultural history of men in America, this book 
examines how the experience of manhood has defined 
American males and the American culture. The author 
shows that throughout history the key driving force for men 
has been to prove their masculinity. • By Michael S. Kimmel 
(1996)*The Free Press, Simon & Schuster, 1230 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, NY, 10020 *ISBN: 002874067X* 
www.sunonsays.coin/thcfrecpress 

The Politics of Manhood 

Profemlnist Men Respond to the Mythopoetic Men's 
Movement 

This compilation of essays provides a provocative dialogue 
among men — including leaders from both the profeminist 
and mythopoetic sides of the issue— on the politics of the 
contemporary men's movement and the current crisis of 
masculinity.* Edited by Michael S. Kimmel (1995)*Temple 
University Press, 1601 N. Broad Street USB 305, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19122*800-447-1656*ISBN: 1566393663* 
www.tcmplc.edu/tcmprcs8 

Politics of Masculinities 

Men In Movements (Gender Lens) 

Messner explores such topics as "Mythopoetic Men's Move- 
ments," "Sexual and Racial Identity Politics," and "Radi- 
cal and Socialist Feminist Men's Movements." * By Michael 
A. Messner (1997)*Sage Publications Inc., 2455 Teller Road, 
Thousand Oaks, CA 91320*805-499-0721 *Email: 
info@sagepub.com*ISBN: 0803955766 * www.sagepub.com 

Raising Cain 

Protecting the Emotional Life of Boys 
Two leading child psychologists share what they have 
learned in more than 35 years of combined experience 
working with boys and their families. They reveal a nation 
of boys who are hurting — sad, afraid, angry, and silent. The 
authors set out to answer this basic, crudal question: What 
do boys need that they're not getting? They illuminate the 
forces that threaten our boys, such as the belief that "cool" 
equals macho strength and stoicism. Cutting through out- 
dated theories of "mother blame," "boy biology," and "tes- 
tosterone," the authors shed light on ^e destructive emo- 
tional training our boys receive — the emotional 
miseducation of boys.* By Daniel Kindlon and Michael Th- 
ompson (1999)* The Ballantine Publishing Group, 201 East 
50th Street, New York, NY 10022*800-726-0600*ISBN: 
0345424573 * www.randomhouse.org/bb 



Real Boys' Voices 

In this book William Pollack talks directly to many boys 
nationwide. They discuss such issues as homophobia, los- 
ing their virginity, and gender roles. *By William S. Pol- 
lack and Todd Shuster (2000)*Random House, Inc., 1540 
Broadway, New York, NY 10036*212-782-9000*Web: 
www.randomhou8e.org 

Theorizing Masculinities 

This anthology from a variety of disciplines explores ways 
of studying men and masculinities. The collection includes 
essays on the intersections of masculinity, race, sexual ori- 
entation, and class.* Edited by Harry Brod and Michael 
Kaufman (1994)*Sage Publications, Inc., 2455 Teller Road, 
Thousand Oaks, CA 91320 *805-499-0721 *Email: 
info@sagepub.com *ISBN : 0803955766 * www.sagepub.com 

Ibugh Guise 

violence, Media, and the Crisis In Masculinity 
This groimdbreaking video explores what it means to be 
male in the United States at the dawn of the 21** century. 
Tough Guise is the first educational video geared toward 
high school and college students to look systematically at 
the relationship between images of popular culture and 
the social construction of masculine identities.* By Jackson 
Katz (1999)*Media Education Foundation, 26 Center Street, 
Northampton, MA 01 060 * 800-897-0089 * 
www.mediaed.org 

Violence 

Reflections on a National Epidemic 
In this groundbreaking book, James Gilligan examines the 
epidemic foremost in the minds of most Americans — vio- 
lence. As he tells the stories of the men he treated at a hos- 
pital for the criminally insane. Dr. Gilligan traces the dev- 
cistating links between violence and shame. He shows how 
that deadly emotion drives people to destroy others and 
even themselves rather than suffer a loss of self-respect. *By 
James Gilligan (1997)*Vintage Books, Random House, 1540 
Broadway, New York, NY 10036*212-782-9000* ISBN: 
0679779124*www.randomhousc.com/vintagc/ 

Why Boys Don't TMk and Why We Care 

A Mother's Guide to Connection 

This book, written for parents of boys, is also an excellent 
resource for educators and others who work with boys. 
The authors discuss issues that boys face from a cross-cul- 
tural persp>ective, acknowledging that the existing litera- 
ture and research tend to have a white, middle-class 
bicis.*By Susan Morris Shaffer and Linda Perlman Gordon 
(2000)* Mid- Atlantic Equity Consortium, Inc, 5454 V>^con- 
sin Avenue, Suite 655, Chevy Chase, MD 20815*301-657- 
7741*ISBN: 0967961106*www. maec.org 
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WEEA Resources for Equity in the Classroom 



These resources, selected from our extensive collection, can 
help improve classroom systems, interactions, and out- 
comes for all students. They offer opportunities to infuse 
equity concepts into all levels of school operation. Call for 
additional resource recommendations (800-225-3088). 



To order 

WEEA 

materials 

call our 

distribution 

center at 

800 - 793 - 5076 . 



Raising the Grade 

A Title IX Curriculum 

For K-12 classrooms, after^school programs, and community 
groups. Building an effective classroom for all girls and boys 
is the first step toward increasing student achievement. 
Raising the Grade is a collection of fun and interesting ac- 
tivities that will strengthen sixth through twelfth graders' 
abilities to work together effectively across the diversity of 
gender, race, national origin, and disability. •By the WEEA 
Equity Resovurce Center (174 pp.) 1998«#2810«$17.00 

Going Places 

An Enrichment Program to Empower Students 

For middle and high school administrators, teachers, and coun- 
selors. Dropout prevention that focuses on empowering stu- 
dents to be engaged learners can make the difference, as 
shown by this field-tested model. Going Places focuses on 
enrichment and hands-oa cooperative learning; develops 
and builds self-esteem; improves problem-solving and deci- 
sion-making skills; and develops leadership skills.* By San 
Diego City Schools (433 pp.) 1991*#2713« ^0.00 



Practical Tools and Support for 
Gender-Fair Learning 

The WEEA Equity Resource Center at EDC can 
help you find the tools you need to create gender- 
fciir multicultural learning environments. 

Call the Center's hotline at 800-225-3088 or 
TTY 800-354-6798 for resources and referrals. 

The Center's website is full of exciting 
information and tools, from fun facts about the 
history of equality to a list of practical curricula 
designed to help make any subject gender-fair. The 
Center's website was designed to be accessible to 
users with disabilities. 

www.edc.org/WomensEquity 

EDEQUITY (the Educational Equity Discus- 
sion List) is designed to encourage discussion 
about international theory and practice. To 
subscribe, send e-mail to <Majordomo@mail. 
edc.org>. The subject should be left blank and the 
body of the message should read: 

subscribe edequity 



WEEA Equity Resource Center 
Education Development Center, Inc 
55 Chapel Street D-1100 
Newton, MA 02458-1060 

617-969-7100 • 800-225-3088 
TTY: 800-354-6798 
Fax: 617-332-4318 
E-mail: WEEActr@edc.org 
www.edc.org / WomensEquity 
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